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THE GREAT STORM OF NOVEMBER, 
1703, AND THE ESCAPE OF THE 
RISING SUN. 

(See ante p. 21). 


SaMvuEL Row.tey’s Account oF THE STORM 
OF THE 26TH-27TH NovEMBER, 1703. 


From on board the Riseing Sun, December 
3th, 1703, in Camphier peer, in Zealand. 
Worthy Sir, This comes to acquaint you 

of the misfortuntes that hass hapened to 

the ship, which I am heartily sorry for: 
but God be praised, the ship is safe and as 
tight as a Cup; only the rafts lying under 

the bottom of the ship hass rubed of[f] a 

great part of the graneing. And now I 

humbly request the favour of one line to 

know what we must doe; for here is fower 

East India ships of 60 gunns will be goeing 

within a fortnight or three weeks, which 














with your Judicious admonition, it may be 
better for us to goe in Company with them 
than goe with the Fleet.* 

Sir, The rope maker that maide our sheat 
Cable hass not dealt fairely by you, for 
had the Cable given way in the hass 
[hawse] I should have thought he might have 
bin cutt but he gave way neare the anchor. 
And about our men they are verry bad 
soules as ever wear seen, and we have had 
no opertunity of Exchainge them. I doe 
beleive we may gett men hear, for to goe to 
sea with thease men again it will hazard the 
ship; therefore I humbly request the favour 
of a line. Otherwise you will be pleased to 
send to Mr. Toms that I may follow his 
Inst[rjuctions. Pray give my servise to my 
Captain, for I long for his good Company 
here. 

Sir, I have write on the other side a 
Narratice of all the weather, which I think 
I never was in so much wind in my life. 
I am with all dew respects and Submission, 
Sir, your humble and obedient Servant to 
Command, 

SaMvuEL Row Ley 


On Friday, 27th of November, 1703, it blow- 
ing hard, the wind Vearing between the So. 
b W. and W.So. W., but most at S. S.W., 
between 5 and 6 in the Evening our best bower 
Cable broake near the anchor. Our small 
bower brought us up and started. We lett goe 
our sheet anchor, the wind Increasing more 
Vehemently at midnight, and in the morning 
an Extream storm of wind that lay our ship 
gunhill too, with our Top mast struck as low 
as could be. Betwen 4 [and] 5 on Saturday 
morning it blew soe Exztream hard a man can 
hardly Express it, with a great sea. Our ship 
lying = to and our sheet Cable partin 
near the anchor, we driveingt after the broa 
side, the ship lying soe along that, with the 
advise of the officers and Consent of Mr. Peter 
Toms, we Cutt away our mast, lost our pinniss, 
hoave the long [boJate in apon Deck and staved 
her as she hung in the tackles; we driveing 
with our raft thorough all the Fleet and over 
the break head. About 3 in the afternoon gott 
up an anchor betwen 5 and 6 ey: t], 
stockt him and lett him goe with the best 
bower Cable bent to him in about 16 fathom 
water. The North foreland as near as I can 
guess boare W. b No., or W. No. W., 4 or 5 
Leagues; and about 4 the said afternoon the 
Cable broa[ke]. We tryed to heave the Cables, 
but could not, theret being fowle one of the 
other. [We] were forct to cut the small bower, 
best Do., and part of the sheat Cable. I have 





*The “ Streights ” fleet mentioned above, 
+ For “driveing ” read “ drove.” 
t For “ there” read “ they.” 
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giveing Mr. Toms a Narrative larger, which I 
suppose he hass sent. Lay and trye* all night 
— shapt our Course for Holland the next 


y 


{Endorsed] To Captain Thomas Bowery at 
his house in Wellclose square, near 
London. 

Vid. 


Deale, December 4th, 1703. 
Captain Bowery, 

Sir, Yours received wherein you order my 
stay in expectation of the return of the 
Shipp, which shall obey, and doe design to 
stay till sonday, which I think will be 
sufficient time to put and end to our hopes 
of [her] returning here. And it 1s my 
oppinion that if she is safe, she must be gon 
upon the Coast of Holland, and if so, 


| 
| 
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mistake in the date and bad writeing, for 
my hands are hardly come plyable as yett. 
As for our misfortunes, I suppose your 
sincible we are not alone. Here is one 
Ketch hear, [and] a ship, a Ketch and pink 
at Middlebourrough [Middelburg]. One Mr. 
Arthur was master of the shipp, bound for 


| Levorn [Leghorn],* who left his shipp at sea 





London will be the most propper place for | 


us to be att; for if she be there, she will in 
all probabillity come over with the King of 
Spain[? ’s convoy] directly 


for Spithead, | 


where I might sooner be from London then | 


{from] this place. Pray God grant it may 
so. 

I do not as yett hear anything of any of 
our Anchors, nor cann I tell well how to 
look for them, not remembering exactly 
their weights nor knowing the makers name, 
which [if I did] might be a help to discover 
them. 


and took 7 men with him. The maite and 
the rest brought her. And there is an 
English man of warr lost at Goore [Goeree] 
and severall Transport Vessells. The Ketch 
that is at Middleborrough gives an account 
of an Kighty gunn shipp he saw of the 
banks without a rother, which by his per- 
scribeing [sic] I judge it to be the Shrews- 
berry. And aboundance of damaidge this 
storm hass don here in this town to Houses, 
It blew one mill clear down. It hass bin 


| dreadfull on shoar as well as at Sea, but 
praised be to God that we are heare. 
It is the admirables [most wonderful] 


thing to me that we should drive thorrough 
the Downes with our raft, some [of it] under 
the ship and alongside, and never touch noe 
ship, nor none of your anchors. But after 
we gott our raft cleare, without any saile, 
the ship woare and did everry thing can be 


| expected a ship could doe to admiration, and 


I stood tother day near the Goodwin in | 
| the stuff of[f] our bottom forward on the 


Yacht, but could not discover anything. 

J have here 2 casques of o[u]r water which 
brought ashore with me, and haveing that 
man prest which we shippd at Gravesend, 
and somethings I have from London, was 
the occasion next after Providence of my 
being ashore. 


you’l take as an arguement of my designs of 
being a good husband for the Shipp. 


not lessen your esteem and kindness to, Sir, 
Your most humble Servant, 
THoMAs WyYBERGH 
{Endorsed] To Captain Thomas Bowery, 
Merchant In Wellclose, London. 


Vint. 
’ From on board the Riseing Sun 
in Camphier peer, December the 4th, 1703. 
Worthy Sir, 
This comes to second my first for fear of 
miscarraidge, begging your pardon for my 


* “ We lay atry.” 


lay ahull without mast or any thing, 
shiping little and no water. Thank God we 
are verry tight, but the raft hass rubbed all 


sheat Cable. I designe to have a survey on 
it and shall send an account of it. Our 
sheat anchor lyes between the mill and 
Sandown Castle at the North End of the 
town. The North End of the town I judge 


‘ : _ | might bear about WbSo. or WSo.W. Our 
I have [had] dureing the time of our being | 
here only 1 quarter of beef, which I hope | 


best bower lyes higher up by 3 Cables length, 
with Deale East SWbW and the North End 
of the town W. or WbNo. The two can 


: ( ( | boyes are remarkable enough, but the small 
I hope this callamity and misfortune will | 


bower I cannot well tell wher the cable 
parted or the anchor broake. The other 
| anchor we let goe of[f] the North sand 


head, the [North] foreland about W. or 
W.N.W., but no bouy nor bouy rope in 
16 fathom; and when he broake we cut the 
Cables at the Windless and maide the best 
of our way according to Judgment for the 
coast of Holland. 
[Unsigned]. + 

* The Zant frigate mentioned in the P.S. of 
No. V. 

+ The writing, however, is that of Samuel 
Rowley. 
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IX. 


Sir, I received yours of 19th last Inst. and 
sent on shoar to Captain Weybergh, desire- 
ing he would gett a bond maide at 50 per 
cent, and the weather comeing on had noe 
[? answer] by that reason maide me neglect 
writing, which I hope your goodness will 
pardon me in. 

In my next shall send you account of all 
my Credditors. All will not amount to 
above 301i, sterling, which being don, I 
shall ever acknowledge the favours don to 
him who beggs liberty to subscribe himself, 
Sir, Your humble and Obedient Servant to 
Command, 

SAMUELL ROWLEY 


X. 


Sir, About our men. We did not Ex- 
chainge them in the Downes and it is not 
Convenient to goe to sea with these, for 

they know nothing, nei- 


Edwd. Hinksman ther will they learn. 


Jno. Legg There is 5 runaway yes- 
Edwd. Parker terday, their names in 
Tho. Welton the margent; and we 
Robt. Skiff * have three good men 


came yesternight, but 
they will have 50s. per month. As for my 
part, I think it is the same almost here as 
in England: for hear is all shiping fitting 
out, which makes men scarcer. Therefore I 
humbly begg the favour of an answer what 
we must doe; for in my weak Judgment, I 
am for makeing our low mast[s] and sett 
them +; for as I wrote in my last here is 
4 East India ships goeing. They lye [for] 
nothing but a wind, and there compainy will 
be better to us than Convoy, as far as my 
Captain may think fitt. My humble servis 
to your self, good lady and my Captain. 
The Lads Christopher and Zachary are 
verry well, and all our people, but Mr. 
Brown was drowned in the Downes on Sun- 


day 21th last Inst. 
[Unsigned] ¢ 


XI. 

Sir, I send this account a little more 
exactly than the other. Friday 26th Nov- 
ember 1703. This day blowing hard, and 
hass don ever since Tuesday, but the wind 





*Hinksman had joined the Rising Sun on 
Oct. 21, Skiff on Oct. 25, and the other three 
eon Nov. 5, 1703. 

+ Setting, putting into position, fixing them. 
tIn S. Rowley’s writing. 





from SbW to WSW. Between 5 and 6 in 
the Evening our best bower broak near the 
anchor, swing up to our small bower, lett 
go our sheat anchor and halled in our 
best bower Cable, the wind encreasing all 
night. The morning the wind was soe high 
[that] the ferceness of it perfectly roard like 
Thunder, laying our ship gunhill too, with 
our Topmast struck as snug as could be with 
our yard aportlands, 

On Saturday morning, 27th, between 4 
and 5, or 6 aclock our sheat Cable broake, it 
blowing soe Extream hard a man can hardly 
exspress itt, our ship thawrting the wind 
abroad side; the ship lying gunhill too and 
driveing, that with the advise of the officers 
and the Consent of Mr. Peter Tom, we cutt 
our mast away, looseing our pinness and 
Tackles. Bringing the long boate in apon 
the Deck staved in her gunhill, and so we 
droave away thorrough all the Fleet and over 
the break head, we clearing and cuting away 
our raft and getting up another anchor and 
clearing of him to stock. And at 3 aclock 
or thereawayes we bent the end of the best 
bower to him and lett him goe. Then by 
advise of the officers staved the long boat 
and hoave her away to clear our Deck. 
About 4 aclock the hest bower broak, soe we 
cutt our Cables at the windless and put 
away for the sea, and lay atry with our hull 
all night: the ships head to the SSE, the 
wind at SW and WSW. 

Sunday morning. Gott a sparr for a Jury 
foremast with a Topgallant sayle, steering 
ENE. In the evening we had sett a jury 
mainmast and mizon ditto. At 4 this even- 
ing brought too to the North and Tryd under 
mizon, the wind vearing to the NW and 
WNW, the ship comeing too NNE. 


Munday. This morning sett a Jury main 
mast, steered EbS and EbE, and seeing of 
ships SE, steered to speak with them, but 
could not, about noon maide the land. In 
the evening gott into West Capelant.* At 
6 Do. anchored in 4 7 fathom; we keeping 
fireing guuns, a pilote came on board. Then 
we slung a gunn and lett him goe to sukeer 
[strengthen] the small anchor, and on Tues- 
day, with the help of two scutes, got into 
this plaice. 

[Endorsed] To Captain Tho. Bowrey at his 
house in Well close square, London. 





* Westkapelle on the W. coast of Walcheren 
Island. 
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mat. 
Camphire in Zealand, December 
4th, 1703, O.S. 


Sir, I shou’d have written to you Per last 
post, but that the departure of the Post 
Skute* prevented. As to the journal of 
our being driven from the Downes, I shal 
refer you to that I sent Captain Bowrey. 
We came in hither last Tuesday, and imme- 
diately entred our protest with a publick 
Notary against the damage we may have 
received by the Storm, a Copy of which I 
have sent Captain Bowrey by this post. As 
far as we have hitherto enquired, we find 
but little damage done. We put our bread 
ashoar and all our Sails, both of which we 
have gotten dryed. We shal examine evry 
thing in the hold and take what care is 
necessary in evry thing. We shal _ do 
nothing in relation to our rigging till we 
have orders from Captain Bowrey and your 
Self. We have lost all our anchors but one, 
as also our Cables, which at their best were 
very bad. 

I hope we may yet proceed our voyage if 
dispatch be made or orders hither, where 
you may have all things wanting and 
cheaper then in England. And [I] may be 
ready to part with the King of Spain’s con- 
voy, which have suffered very much both 
in their men of war and transports, or else 
with 4 Dutch India Ships of from 60 to 70 
guns each, which will be ready to sail from 
Middleburgh in about 3 week’s time, with 
Several other Merchant ships of force under 
a Convoy. 

Yesterday 5 of our men left the ship and 
are gone, we know not whither, and I 
believe had we put into any port in England 
we shou’d not have had two foremastmen 
left. Mr. Rowley by His barbarous treat- 
ment of them hath bin the occasion of it, 
and I must acquaint you further that the 
officers tell me the[y]’l not go the voyage 
with him. He hath acted more like a mad- 
man than a person fit to be intrusted with 
a Command, and under the providence of 
God, our preservation is owing to the care 
and conduct of Mr. Morgan, Mr. Broom, 
Boatswain, gunner, and Carpenter, and the 
man you Sent aboard in the Downes. In 
all our distress not two more were to be 
seen on the Deck. 

I have nothing further to communicate at 
present, but shal by the next post, if any- 





* Du. Schutt, a flat-bottomed river boat. 





thing offer. Please to present my Humble 

Service to Captain Bowrey and the Doctor. 

I am, Sir, Your Very Humble Servant, 
Prerer Tom 


[Endorsed] For Captain Thomas Wybergh 
to be left with Captain Thomas Bowrey, 
in Well Close, near Ratcliffe Highway, 
London. 

R. C. TemMpre. 


(To be continued). 


FINANCIAL ACCOUNTS OF 


HOLCROFT PLAYS. 

There is preserved in the British Museum 
a series of volumes marked: ‘“ Ledger 
Covent Garden Theatre,’’ in which were 
recorded figures which indicate the financial 


success of various plays during the late 
eighteenth and early nineteenth centuries. 
Having used these in connection with my 


‘ Bibliography of Thomas Holcroft,’ F was 
on the point of destroying the extracts I 
made when it occurred that the data I had 
used might be of interest to others working 
in the same general period of the British 
drama, for comparative purposes, or per- 
haps even simply as an indication of the 
completeness of the information which 
others might discover in the same source 
on similar subjects. Therefore I pass them 
on through ‘N. & Q.,’ that useful medium 
oi exchange for scholars, students, and 
antiquaries. 

The or‘vinal entries may be found in the 
Egerton Manuscripts on the folios indicated. 

The figures on the extreme right of each 
line indicate the total receipts for each 
night indicated. 


Tae CHOLERIC FATHERS. 
(‘‘ Tolerably received ’’—Oulton, i, 46). 


£s.d. 
Eg. 2286, f.27, 1785, Thurs., 10 Nov., 
The Choleric Father & Appearance 238 3 0 
Eg. 2286, f.28, 1785, Fri., 11 Nov., The 
Choleric Fathers & Appearance ... 137 0 0 
Eg. 2286, £.28, 1785, Sat., 12 Nov., The 
Choleric Fathers & Appearance 
(Authors Ist ING. cos. cs cccmes a Bo ae 8 
Eg. 2286, f.30, 1785, Tues., 15 Nov., The 
Choleric Fathers & Appearance ... 149 4 0 
Ng. 2286. f.31, 1785, Wed., 16 Nov., 
The Choleric Fathers & Appearance 
is a. Present. Their Moaiesties ... ... 
Eg. 2286, £.32. 1785, Fri., 18 Nov., The 
Choleric Fathers & Appearance. 
(AmiChor 6 Bnd NG. sse-scs: sce avecsve aoe ase 


269 14 6 


34 6 0 
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£& s.d. 
Eg. 2286, £.35, 1785, Thurs., 24 Nov., 
acd Fassel — & Barnaby 
Rg. 2286, f.53, 1785, “Fri. 93 Dec. pe 
‘Mr. Holcroft his Balle on 2 Nts. 
the Choleric Fathers : °* (140 13 0) 


(NOTE.—It is not deemed necessary to cum- 
ber this compilation with further explanations | 
as to full titles and authorship of the other | 
plays mentioned, even when titles are greatly 
abbreviated). 


105 16 0 


Tue German Hore. 


Eg. 2291, f.26, 1790, Thurs., 11 Nov., 
The German Hotel & Love in a 
Camp ... 

Paid Licences ‘for ‘German ‘Hotel, 
Fugitive, & Prelude .. by igen (CO 

Eg. 2291, £.27, 1790, Fri., 12 Nov.,. 

German Hotel & Robin Hood 


- 166 4 0} 


sieione 187 0 0 


Eg. 2291, f.27, 1790, Sat., 13 Nov.—The 
German Hotel & Poor Soldier ... ... 146 6 0} 
(Author’s Ist Nt. sso.ase, 146 6 0) 
Eg. 2291, f.29, 1790, Tues., “16 Nov., The 


German Hotel & Capt. Cook ... ... 270 6 0 
Eg. 2291, £.30, 1790, Thurs., 18 Nov., 
The German Hotel & Robin Hood ... 
Eg., 2291, f.31, 1790, Sat., 20 Nov., inns 
German Hotel & Cymon a ~ 2 15. 6 
Eg. 2291, £.34, 1790, Tues., 23. Nov 

Paid Mr. Marshall (author) in full (99 8 90) 
Eg. 2291, f.34, 1790, Thurs., 25 Nov., 


128 16 6 


‘Rose and ‘Colin, German Hotel, 

Divertissement . < 236 7 6} 
Eg. 2291, f.?, 1790, “Wed., . Dec., The 

German Hotel, Div ertissement. i 

Present. singe Majesties & Prin- 

cesses ... «. es (suas di: Woes eee sas ee. Or OF | 
Eg. 2291, £.45, "1790, Tues., 14 Dec., 


‘Rose and Colin, German Hotel, & 

Midnight Hour ... .. 186 16 6 
Eg. 2291, £.56, 1791, Tues., 4 Jan., Ger- 

man Hotel & Picture of Paris ... 169 8 0 

(NOTE. — Figures enclosed in brackets are 
not actual receipts, but records of payment or 
of money due to be paid out). 

The records of these two plays 
the practice of presenting a play and an 

““after-piece’’ each evening, the occasional | 
presence of royalty—which “usually seems to 
have packed the house—and the custom of | 
the theatres of giving the author the profits | 
of the third and sixth nights: 
receipts of those nights. Also it begins to | 
appear from these two lists that a successful | 


play may dwindle to an after-piece through | | Eg. 2293, £.122, 1795, Sat., 2 


a cutting of acts and a condensation; and, 


as we shall see in the record of the next | Eg. 2293, £.124, 1795, Mon., 4 May 


piece, later be employed—though without | 
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THe ScHoot ror ARROGANCE. 


(‘‘Mr. Holcroft’s best play ’’—Hazlitt, 
ii, 117). 
& s.d. 
Eg. 2291, f.74, 1791, Fri., 4 Feb., The 
School for caapiagia & Picture of 
Paris ... Wish sone enka seeekaekeas 
Eg. 2291, £.74, 1791, Sat. . 5 Feb., The 
School for Arrogance. Farmer ... ... 270 8 
| Bg. 2291, £.76, 1791, Tues., 8 Feb., The 
| Schoo I for Arrogance. Tom Thumb. 
|  (Author’s Ist Nt. . 164 14 @ 
| Eg., 2291, £.77, 1791, Thurs., 10 Feb., 





ce 8 


| Th School for Arrogance. The Pad- 
| ock nif Maes dae < abet ankacnde” etek. uae Uae” Gee 
| Be 2291, "£.80, Mon., 14 Feb., The 

School "for Arrogance & Cymon icy we « 
| Eg., 2291, f.81, 1791, Thurs., 17 Feb., 

The School for Arrogance & High- 

land Reel. (Author’s 2nd Nt. ... 184 5 0 
| Eg., 2291, £.82, 1791, Sat., 19 Feb., The 

School for Arrogance & Poor Soldier 17110 6 
Eg., 2291, f.84, 1791, Tues., gee 

School for ‘Arrogance & F armer .. ° a7 18 0 


Eg. 2291, £.85, 1791, Thurs., 24 Nov.. 

The School for Arrogance and Love 

in a Camp ... i 26 
| Eg. 2291, f.89, 1791, Tues., ‘1 Mar., Pai 

Mr. Holeroft (Author), 3 Nts Baile (197 16 0) 
Eg. 2291, £.90, 1791, Wed., 2 Mar., Paid 

Licences for Upholsterer, School for 


Arrogance, Woodman, & Address... (7 7 0) 
Eg. 2291, £.93, 1791, Mon., 7 Mar., Paid 
Mr. Holcroft (Author) in full ... (35 5 6) 


| Eg. 2292, £.109, 1791, Mon., 11 Apr., 


_ Eg. 2293, £.146, 1795, Fri., 


' Eg. 2297, £.138, 1799, Wed., 


indicate | 


| 


Paid Mr. Holcroft for nee School 

for Arrogance ... dus, notre aan « COR OD 

12 June, The 
School for ‘Arrogance, Catherine & 
Petruchio, & Harlequin Faustus ... 

Eg. 2294, £.140, 1796, Thurs., 2 June, 
Way .to Get Married. The School 
for Arrogance & Shipwreck 


7519 @ 


5 June, 

The Horse and Widow, Incle & 

Yarico, & School for Arrogance. 
(Messrs. Hull & Waddy’s Nt. ... ... 21413 6 

These entries for ‘The School for Arro- 
gance’ confirm the practice of author’s 
| nights, and indicate that if the author him. 
|self alters his play for presentatidn in 
shorter form he receives additional compen- 
sation, otherwise probably not. Here 
again, in the next play, we find the June 


not ‘the | benefit performances : 


Tue DrsertTeD DAUGHTER. 


£5. d. 
22, 2 May, 


‘Deserted Daughter & Trish Mimick 205 12 
Je- 


| He. 2293, £.124, 1795, Tues., 5 May, De- 





especial profit to the author—for the benefit | 


colermanens of: the aéhas eal serted Daughter & Windsor Castle 141 13 


actresses | Hy. 2293, f.126, 1795, Sat., 9 May, De- 


6 
serted Daughter & Windsor Castle 273 8 6 
0 
serted Daughter & Irish Mimic . 0 


. 143 19 


eustomarily given at the end of the season. | 
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8 Bod. 
Eg. 2293, f.128, 1795, Mon., 11 May, De- 
serted Daughter & Windsor Castle 218 12 6 
Eg. 2293, £.128, 1795, Tues., 12 May, De- 
serted Daughter & Ty the Pi | See 152 8 0 
Eg., 2293, f.130, 1795, Fri., 15 May, De- 


serted Daughter ’& Windsor Castle 181 14 0 
Eg. 2293, f£.133, 1795, Wed., 20 May, 

Deserted Daughter & Ty ‘the Pig & 

Irish Mimic... .. 121 2 0 


Eg. 2298, £.136, 1795, “Tues. 96 May. 
‘Deserted Daughter & Hercules & 
Omphale ... ere a 

Eg. 2293, f. 137, "1795, Thurs., 28 May, 
Deserted Daughter, Hercules, & 
NMPMIEVAED 555) 52) pie) ioab) 835. hs'ea:. Aavpsnesb wee 

Eg. 2293, f.140, 1795, Mon., 1 June, 
Deserted genes & Rosina & Ty 
the Pig 178 3 0 

Eg. 2293, £.148, 1795, “Mon., 15 Tune, 
‘Deserted Daughter & Poor Sailor & 

Ty the Pig 163 10 6 

Eg. 2294, £18, 1795, Wed... 4 Oct.. “De- 

‘serted Daughter & Oscar & Malvina 265 0 6 

Eg. 2294, f.21, 1795, Wed., 21 Oct., De- 
serted Daughter & Oscar & Malvina 186 16 0 

Eg. 2294, £.26, 1795, Wed., 28 Oct., De 
serted Daughter & Oscar & Malvina 170 4 6 

Eg. 2294, £.46, 1795, Wed., 2 Dec., De- 
serted Daughter & Poor Sailor ... 118 2 6 

Eg. 2294, £.130, 1796, Mon., 16 May, De- 
serted Daughter & A Melocosmiotes 
& Oscar and Malvina ... . 187 9 0 

Eg. 2296, f.127, 1798, Wed., 16 May, De- 
serted Daughter, Britons Roysed, 

Follies of a Day. oe Better- 
ton’s Nt. 87 0 0 

Eg. 2298, f.117, "1800, Fri., 2 May, “De- 
serted Daughter, Songsters, Netley 
Abbey. (Mrs. Mattock’s Night ... 125 

Eg., 2298, ?, 1880, Fri., 12 June, De- 
gerted Daughter, Turnpike Gate, & 
Sprigs Pi Laurel. (Mrs. Whit- 
field’s Nt. .. pos) oth cos ness. aaee,, WOO Oe 


The play sto sani are next extracted 
had a remarkable run, and its popularity is 
verified by its use for the June benefits 


135 6 0 


bo 
—) 


A Tater or Mystery. 


(‘‘ The first melo-drama the English stage 
produced ’’—Adolphus, Bannister, ii, 98). 


2 6.0: 
Eg., 2301, f.34, 1802, Sat., 13 Nov.. 
Delays ae Blunder, & A Tale of 
Myster ; 349 3 6| 


Eg., 3301. £.36, "4802. Mon. ze "45 Nov.. 

Man of the World & A Tale of 

Mystery .. es ee OY BOY 
Eg. 2301, £.36,. 1802, “Tues., “46 Nov., 

Delays and maeeeaie & A Tale of 

Mystery sie . 33419 6 | 
Eg. 2301, £.37, "1802, Thurs. a "18 ‘Nov. - 

Delays a napennang & . Tale of 

Myster «deo 7 6 
Eg. 2301, £.38, " 1802, "Sat. “90° Nov. an 

Delays - Blunders gh "A leap ot 

Mystery ... ... .. 32015 6 


& 
Eg. 2301, £.40, 1802, Mon., 22 Nov. 
Richard ill. & A Tale of Mystery 296 
Eg. 2301, £.40, 1802, Tues., 23 Nov., 
Delays and Blunders & A Tale of 
Mystery ae 
Eg. 2301, f.41, ” 1802, Thurs., 25 Nov.. 
Delays and —_— & A Tale ot 
Mystery ee 
Eg. %5301-, £.42, 1802, Fri. 26 Nov. 
New Way to Pay Old — &A 
Tale of Mystery ... . 215 
Eg. 2301, £.44, 1802, Mon., cs 29 Nov.. 
— of the World & A Tale of 
Myste 342 
Eg. v5301 f.44, "1802, “Tues., “30 Nov. 
Delays and Blunders & A Tale of 
Mystery . 351 
Eg. 2301, £.45,. * 4802, “?Thurs., me “9 Dec.. 
Delays and Blunders & A Tale of 
Mystery : ‘ee . 296 
Eg. %5301. £.46, 1802, Fri. 3 
Every Man in His Humor * A rise 


Dard 


277 


of Mystery ... . 209 
Eg. 2301, f.48, 1802, “Mon., 6 Dec., 

Macbeth & A Tale of Mystery ae" 
Hg. 2301, £.49, 1802, Wed., 8 Dec., Heir 

at Law & Tale of Mystery ee 217 
Eg. 2301, f.49, 1802, Thurs., 9 Dec., 

Cabinet & A Tale of Mystery ... ... 229 


Eg. 2301, 7.50, 1802, Sat., 11 Dec., 
Delays and —_— & A Tale of 
Mystery CR aie ne = 

Eg. 2301, £.52, ” 4802, Mon., 13 Dec., 
Man of the World & A Tale of 
INEVAURES ais. cack: once sessed. ue . 310 

Eg. 2301, £.53, 1802, berg | 15 Dec. 
Delays and neers & A Tale of 
Mystery ... PAT ee ee 5 

| Eg. 2301, f. 5A, ” 1802, Fri., 17 Dec., 
Delays and Blunders & A Tale of 
PIES cl sct eect secs laes aaa ete: ae ies ee 

Eg. 2301, £.57, 1802, Wed., 22 Dec., 
Man of the World & A Tale of 


ERNE hi ars, onus leee sane nee wanna 
Eg. 2301, f.57, 1802, Thurs., 23 Dec., 
Cato & A Tale of Mystery She ave. (SRO 


Eg. 2301, f.77, 1803, Sat., 29 Jan., Paid 
Mr. Holecroft . . (210 

Eg. 2301, f.79, 1803, “Pues., i Feb., 
Family Quarrels & A Tale of 
Mystery ... ... eprnde es . 267 

Eg. 2301, £f.80, 1803, “Thurs., 3 Feb., 
Family Quarrels & A Tale of 
NS 6555, ace ack eae cba Ses 5232 

| Eg. 2301, f.81, 1803, Sat., 5 ; Feb., 

Family Quarrels & A Tale of 

Mystery ... . cash lacbiges: Wesphlccsoete 

| Eg. 2301, f.84, "1803, "Mhurs.. 10 Feb., 
Delays and Blunders ° A Tale 

| of Mystery ... .. eid bee eos OU 

| Eg. 2301, £.88, 1803, Thurs., 17 Feb., 

| Family Quarrels & A Tale of 
Mystery . 315 

| Be. 2301, f. 92, 1803, ‘Thurs., re 24 Feb., 

| ‘Man of the World & A Tale of 





Mystery ... “ 302 
| Eg. 2301, f.115, 1803, Fri., " 99 Apr 
| John Bull & A Tale of Mystery segs ” 394 


1924. 


.d, 


on 
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a 2301, £115, 1803, Sat., 23 aon £& Ss. * 
John Bull & A Tale of Mystery Sibeeka 377 17 
Eg. 2301, £.117, 1803, Mon., 25 Apr., 
John Bull & A Tale of Mystery ... ... 434 14 6 
Eg. 2301, £.122, 1803, Wed., 4 May, 


The Harper’s Daughter & A Tale of 
Mystery (Mr. & Mrs. Johnston’s Nt. 20119 0 


Eg. 2301, f.127, 1803, Sat., 14 May, 

John Bull & A Tale of Mystery ... ... 390 0 6 
Eg. 2301, f.131, 1803, Sat., 21 May, 

John Bull & A Tale of Mystery ... ... 333 12 0 
Eg. 2301, £139, 1803, Fri., 3 June, 


‘King John & A Tale of Mystery. 


(Mr. Mills & Miss Howell’s ... ... ... 80 10 0 
Eg. 2301, f. 143, 1803, Fri., 10 June, 
Stranger & A Tale of Mystery (bene- 

HO), enn cael eto es, Gace? eae tie ew (OS OO 
Eg. 2301, £.143, 1803, Sat., 11 June, 

Family Quarrels & A Tale of 
Mystery (benefit) ... axes dee ese lets, Oe Oe TO 
Eg. 2301, f.147, 1803, Fri., 17 June, 

‘Wild Oats & A Tale of Mystery seston 97 18 0 


EBripce Coty. 
(To be concluded). 





PoputaR PLANT-NAMES FROM THE Darry.— 
The following list has been compiled from 
Britten and Holland’s ‘ Dictionary of Eng- 
lish Plant names,’ 
botanical and scientific name will be found. 
I shall be glad to have additions made to the 


Birds’ Cheese and — Keeks 
Bread Cow Keep 
Bread and Cheese Cows and Kies 

Bread and Milk Cowmack 


Cow-mumble 
Cow-paigle 
Cow-paps 
Cow Parsley 
Cow Parsnip 


Bulls-and-Cows 
Butter and Bread 
Butter and Eggs 
Butter Basket 
Butter Blob 


Butter Bump owners 
Butter Bur ow-rattle 
Butter Churn Cowslap 

Butter Cup Cowslek 
Butter Daisy Cows-lick 
Butter Dock Cowslip 

Butter Flower Cowslop 

Butter Haws Cow’s Lungwort 
Butter Jags Cowsmouth 


Butter Leaves 


Cow Sinkin 
Butter Pats i 


Butter Plant 

Butter Plate Cow’s Weather-wind 
Butter Pumps Cowswort 

Butter Root Cow Vetch 
Butter-Rose Cow Thistle 
Butter-twitch. Cow-weed 

Butter Weed. Cow-wheat 
Butter-wort Cuckoos’ Bread and 


Buttery 

Buttery Entry 

Calf’s or ace *-foot 
Calf’s or Calves’-snout 


heese. 
Cushy-cows 
Custard Cheeses 
Curdwort 


Cheese Devil’s Churnstaff 
Cheese Bowl Devil’s Milk 
Cheese Cake Deils’ Milk 
Cheese-cake Grass. Dutch Cheeses 


and in this work their | 
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Chianti em Eggs and Butter 


Cheese Flower Fairy Butter 
Cheese Log Fairy Cheeses 
Cheese Rennet Lady’s Milk 
Cheese-renning leaps Milk Sile 
Chucky Cheese Mad Woman’s Milk 
Churn Mamma’s Milk 
Churnstaff Milk-cans 
Cowbane Milk Gowan 
Cow-basil Milk Grass 
Cowbell Milk Maids 
Cow-berry Milk Maid’s Eye 
Cow-bread Milkwort 
Cow-Cakes Milk Parsley 
Cow and Calves Milksile 


Cow-dogweed Milk Thistle 


Cow-cloos Milk Vetch 
Cow-clover Milkweed 
Cow-cracken Milk Girl 
Cow-cranes Milk-the-Cows 
Cow Cress Milky Dashell 
Cow’s Eyes Milky Dickle 
Cow-fat Milky Tassel 
Cow-flop Mouse Milk 
Cow-foot Pick Cheese 


Cow-garlic Sheep’s Cheese 


| Cow-grass Toads’ Cheeses : 
Cow-heave Virgin Mary’s Milk 
Cow-itch Drops. 


| 


R. Hepcer WALLACE. 


MOMENT. 
narrated in 


MEMORABILIA OF THE 


Few climbing adventures 


| novels are to be compared with that of the 


| by her crew. 
| of a precipitous cliff; 


crew of the steamer Spurnpoint which 
recently went ashore in a snowstorm near 
the Calf of Man and had to be abandoned 
She ran on to rocks at the foot 
there was no possi- 
pility of launching a boat; and after the 
men had clambered out on to the rocks there 


| was nothing for it but to climb the cliff-face. 
| One of them was an elderly man who had 


| shelter from the snow till daybreak, 


to be drawn up with the aid of a rope laced 
about him. At the top they huddled for 
and 
then made their way into Peel. Sir Arthur 
Wardour and Isabella and Edie Ochiltree 


| had a but tame evening of it in comparison. 


| don to Regent’s 


In February, 1914, Rule was made for the 
abolition of the Ecclesiastical Foundation 
of St. Katherine established by Queen 
Matilda and continuing always under the 
patronage of the Queen of England, which 
was moved in 1829 from the Tower of Lon- 
Park. The Chapter (by a 


_charter of Queen Eleanor, widow of Henry 
| III) consisted of a Master, three Brothers 
| (who were priests) and three Sisters (whose 


standing was to be comparable with that of 
the Canonesses of the Continent). The last 
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of these Sisters died on Jan. 3, and her 
death brings the Foundation a step nearer 
towards its end. 


The Times of Jan, 10 prints an interest- 
ing letter urging further exploration of the 
Great Pyramid from Mr. Waynman Dixon, 
the engineer who in 1877 dug up Cleopatra’s 
Needle, built the iron cylinder round it and 
fitted it for the voyage to England. He 


eta © ~ ye € © | 
quotes Herodotus’s mention of a subterranean | 5) ants, 


‘island’? in this pyramid, round which 
fiowed an artificial channel from the Nile. 
Elaborate as have been the surveys made of 
the Great Pyramid, no boring has 
done, and Mr. Waynman Dixon suggests 
that the existence (or otherwise) of a 
chamber corresponding with the notice of 
Herodotus should be ascertained by the 
preliminary drilling of holes at the right 
spot. 

A massive Roman wall has been unearthed 
by excavations in Colchester High Street—a 
find which it is thought may lead on to 
further discoveries, Minor finds—Roman and 
medieval pottery, a slab of stone with 
moulding, a bronze brooch and coins—have 
been collected in the same spot and deposited 
in the local museum . 


All lovers of ‘‘ records’’ have certainly 
taken note of the York to London ride of 
Mr. George Bell, a New Zealander, on 
Yorkshire Boy, his Yorkshire-bred hunter. 
He rode 200 miles—bad going, over hard 
snow and ice—in 84 hours, beating Mr. 
Tyrwhitt-Drake, who, on an Arab stallion, 
covered the same distance in 104 hours. 


Queries. 


We must request correspondents desiring 
information on family matters of only private 
interest to affix their names and addresses to 
their queries in order that answers may be 
sent to them direct. 


“© UNRELIABLE.’’—According to De Quincey 
in Blackwood’s Magazine for 1840 (vol. 
xlviii, p. 516) this word was introduced by 
Coleridge. ‘‘Alcibiades . . was too unsteady, 
and (according to Mr. Coleridge’s coinage) 
‘unreliable’; or, perhaps, in more correct 
English, too ‘unrelyuponable.’’’ In his 


well-known work ‘On English Adjectives in 
-able’ Dr. Fitzedward Hall also states that 
“‘ Coleridge, at subsequent periods, used it 





| heraldic terms denote a steel for 


| 


jie., the adjective reliable] again and again ; 


in 1817 he ventured reliability; and he has 
unreliableness, also.” 

No reader tor the ‘O. E. D.’ has sent in 
an instance of either of these negative words 
from Coleridge’s writings, and a prolonged 
search in them has failed to discover any. 
Perhaps some reader of N. & Q.’ may be 
able to supply evidence that De Quincey and 
Fitzedward Hall were correct in their state- 
In Worcester’s dictionary (1846) 
unreliable is given on the authority of 
‘Shields,’ whose identity is not obvious. 


| In the lack of early evidence, any instances 


been | 


of unreliable, unreiiableness, or unrelia- 
bility earlier than 1860 would be welcome. 
W. A. CRarGIE. 


‘* Furison.’? — These 
striking 
fire with a flint (in older English called a 
“fire-iron’’). The former, which appears 
to have escaped the notice not only of all 
makers of dictionaries, but even of writers 
on heraldry and compilers of heraldic glos- 
saries, cccurs in the description of the arms 
of the family of Bogner (1842, Burke, 
‘General Armory’); the latter is given in 
Elvin’s ‘ Dictionary of Heraldry’ (1889), 
without evidence of its source, and is cited 
in the ‘O. E. D.’ 

Before attempting to discover the origin 
and relationship of these two forms, it is 
desirable to know something more of their 
history. On this account I should be glad 
of any information on the following points: 
(1) The original locality of the family of 


‘* FERRIS’? AND 


Bogner. (2) The earliest date at which a 
description of its arms can be found. 
(3) Any other instances of the use of 


9 


‘‘ ferris’? or ‘‘furison’’ in blazoning, with 
date, locality, and other relevant particulars. 
I am indebted to Mr. Miller Christy for 
drawing my attention to these obscure and 
neglected words. 
W. A. CRAIGIE. 


ARTICLE ON SHELLEY IN ‘ THE PROSPECTIVE 
REVIEW.’—Can anyone state who was the 
author of the article on Shelley in No. 17 
of The Prospective Review (1849)? This 
periodical was a Unitarian theological and 
literary quarterly, edited during the ten 
vears of its existence by J. Martineau, J. J. 
Tayler, J. H. Thom, C. Wicksteed and W. 
C. Roscoe. 

Witrrip H. Wootten. 
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Mrs, 
is greatly desired about the date and place 
of original publication of the following 
essays of Mrs. Alice Meynell: ‘ James 
Russell Lowell’; ‘The Rhythm of Life’ 
‘Children in Burlesque’; ‘ The Children’ 
‘Harlequin Mercutio’; ‘ Ceres Runaway’ ; 
‘George Meredith’ 
Singular.’ 
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Meynett’s Essays. .iiinaabaiabiti 


‘The Second Person | 


Assistance in this search would be grate 


fully appreciated by 
Anne K. Tver. 
Wellesley College, Wellesley, 
Mass., U.S.A. 

CarTain ErasMus SHorTeR.—Can anyone 
inform me from which arm of the service 
Captain Erasmus Shorter (died 1753) 
derived his title; also with what ship or 
regiment and on what dates he served? | 
He was the son of John Shorter, of Bybrook, 
near Ashford, Kent, and brother to Cath- 
erine, the wife of Sir Robert Walpole. 

Lropoty A. VIDLER. 


NORMANDY, IN THE ParisH or AsuH, Co. 
Surrey.—I should be grateful to any reader 
who can inform me of the origin of this 
name of a tiny hamlet, a few miles from 
Guildford. There is no reference to its 
derivation in Manning and Bray’s ‘ Hist. 
of Surrey,’ nor in the ‘ Victoria County 
Hist.’ 


Henry Curtis. 

2, Richmond Terrace, Whitehall, S.W. 

De TatHamM AND TatHaM Famities.—Most 
of the Tathams in and about London appear | 
to derive from Co. Durham, to which they | 
can be traced back, uninterruptedly, until 
at least a decade or so prior to 1600. I: 
have been unable to link up the Tathams of | 
Cos. Durham, Yorks., and Lanes., though 
all three seem to claim Tatham, in Co. 
Lancs., on the border of Yorks., as the cuna- 
bula gentis, Can any reader supply the 
links connecting these ‘families with one 
another, and the descent from their supposed | 
common ancestors, the family of de Tatham, 
mentioned in the —— de Nevill? (See 
reference, post p. 48, s.v. The Boldon Book : 
panert 

Henry Curtis. 

2, lianas Terrace, Whitehall, S.W. 


Tea AND CoFFEE Cups. — What is the 


earliest known date when china and porce- 
lain cups were used in Great Britain for | 
tea and coffee. When did they first appear 
with handles ? 

Skeat states that coffee was known 


‘limited in its meaning 


| whereas the modern tendency 


' which he is compiling. 
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Reseed in about 1600, and that coffee- 
houses were opened in ‘London and Oxford 
in 1650. From what receptacle would 
either of the above be drunk at. that time? 

Tea was sold in London in 1651, but, no 
doubt, used in this country before that 
date. 





Herspert SouTHaM. 


‘* Fruirion.’”?’ — Will a purist make an 
ex cathedra pronouncement on this word? 
I am cut off from books of reference and the 
‘N. E. D.’ but I am under the impression 
that in the Golden Age ‘‘ fruition’? was 
to ‘‘ enjoyment ”’ 
in Prayer-book), 
is to use it 
in the sense of ‘ fruit-bearing’’ or 
‘‘maturity.”” Is it due to confusion of 
sound, or rather appearance, or will the 
association of fruor and fruges justify the 
modern development ? 


(cf. Collect of Epiphany 


W. R. N. Baron. 
[The ‘N.E.D.’ has a note on this erroneous 
association with “ Fruit” —common in _ the 
U.S. and in England, but not countenanced by 
English Dictionaries nor by Webster. Three 
examples are given : from" Harper's and from 
the ‘ Century’ and ‘ Standard’ Dictionaries]. 


Some PstuponyM Prosrems.—An Ameri- 
can correspondent has sent me a list of 
problems in the shape of pen-names which 
he is anxious to have solved, for a book 
In the cases of those 
pen-names of which the owners or users are 
known, and of those mentioned in the fol- 
lowing list who wrote under their own 
names, it is desired to have the respective 
dates of their births, and, of those no longer 
living, also the dates of their deaths. The 
same information would be welcomed con- 
cerning any of the originals of the pseudo- 
nyms in the list, which is as follows :— 

(1) Brace of Cantabs—authors of ‘ Gradus 
ad Cantabrigiam’ (1824). 

(2) Cynicus (Martin Anderson). 

(3) Dot—the artist who illustrated ‘ How 
Doldrum spent Christmas.’ 

(4) Redgap—author of 
Tire’ (1844). 

(5) W. H. Turner, author of ‘ Adventures 
of Obadiah Oldbuck.’ 

(6) Kyd (J. C. Clarke). 

(7) H. H. Munro, “ Saki’ 
‘The Westminster Alice.’ 

(8) The Trent Otter (J. W. Martin). 

(9) Whitebelfé—author of ‘ Kelvington’ 


‘Faces in the 


’—author of 


in | (1883). 
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(10) Wanderer (? 
author of ‘ Across Country’ (1882). 

(11) Rouge et Noir—author of ‘ Memories 
and Stories,’ etc. (1892). 

(12) John Lawrence (W. H. Scott), sport- 
ing writer, b. circa 1780. 

(13) Snaffle, sporting writer. 

(14) Craven, sporting writer. 

I give the names, etc., as I received them, 
and feel sure that any data which may be 
forthcoming will be of interest to English as 
well as to American readers. 

W. Roberts. 

18, King’s Avenue, S8.W.4. 

Town Criers.—In a notice of the sudden 
death of the Hastings Town-crier mention 
is made of town-crier competitions at which | 
the deceased had won several prizes. When | 
and where are these competitions held? 
What is their nature? When were they | 
first instituted? Where may records of 
them be seen ? 

L. A. A. 


Tue Utster Orrice or Arms.—It would 
be interesting to students of heraldry if the 
fate of this Institution, whatever it may | 
have been, were recorded in ‘N. & Q.’ Its) 
very name is ignored in ‘ Whittaker’s 
Almanac’ for 1923. 

S. A. Gzunpy-NEwMan. 

Walsall. 

‘* Latin BELLs. 
why the bells that were formerly worn on 
the harness of cart-horses are called Latin 
Bells ? 
of the metal, 
known as latten? 
horse-harness were probably spelt ‘‘ lattens ”’ 
and not ‘‘ Latins ’’? 


somewhat similar to brass, 


WOLSELEY. 


Massetts Place, Seaynes Hill, Sussex. 


St. Mary-te-Stranp.—Has the site of the 
Church destroyed c. 1564 by Protector Somer- 


set, been identified? Leigh Hunt says it is | 


a little to the South of the present Church. | 
Any information about the Church prior to 
1564 would be welcomed. 

Watter FE. GawrTuorp. 


Miss Miurrorn’s ‘Our Viriace.’—On 
what date was Mary Russell 
‘Our Village’ first published in book form ? 


The year was 1824, but although 


on which this book appeared. 
Gro TREMAINE. 


E. H. D’Avigdor)— | 


Can any reader tell me | 


Is it perhaps because they are made | 


If so the bells of the j 


Mitford’s | 


T have | 
searched all available biographies and refer- | 
ence books I can find no mention of the day | 


‘* CuresinG-Time."’ — During Rarvest the 
men used to sit down in the teld about 4 
p.m.,and eat some bread and cheese. I under- 
stand that in some counties this period of 
refreshment was called ‘‘ Beaver’’; in 
others ‘‘ Fours,’”’ ‘‘ Fourings’’ and ‘‘ Four 
o’clock.’”” In what counties is the after- 
noon meal during the hay and corn harvest 
| still called ‘‘ cheesing-time.’’ Ellis in the 
‘Country Housewife’ (1750) calls this period 
by that name. 


R. Hepcer Wattace. 


Benpy.—-I should be grateful if any 
reader could tell me who the husband was of 
the lady mentioned in the following extract 
from Pepys’s diary: 





My wife and I 
2 o Hyde Park where great plenty of gallants 
and pleasant it was only for the dust. Here 
Bendy my Lady Spillman’s fair 
who continues yet very 


|I saw Mrs. 
| daughter that was, 
handsome. 
Rorert PEARSALL. 
Avondale, Uxbridge Road, 
Hampton Hill, Middlesex. 


TRAVELS IN NORTHERN SPAIN: Book WANTED. 
—Some tour years ago, during a serious illness, 
I read a book somewhat in the style of Belloc, 

Besse a walking-tour to Roncesvalles in 
North Spain and containing chapters, or chap- 
| ter-headings, dealing with the Song of Roland. 
'J am anxious to “trace this book but can 
recollect neither title author nor when it was 
borrowed. Can any reader assist me? 

E. W. Coinyrr. 





Replies. 


BOLDON BOOK: 
(cxlvi. 10). 


From the Testa de Nevill, it appears 
| that Richard de Tatham, otherwise Richard 
Fitzwalchef, who d. 1198, left his second 
(? third) son, Walter de Tatham, who had 
| died by 1246, ‘‘one essartum, and received 
‘124, for service.” 

In The Lancs. and Ches. Record Soc., vol. 
xlviili, p. 97, 1903, Mr. William Farrer, 
F.S.A., has translated this reference to the 
de Tathams, giving as an equivalent for 
essartum the word ‘“ ridding,’’ not to be 
met with in most English dictionaries, In 
‘The Record Interpreter,’ by C. T. Martin, 
| B.A., F.S.A., ed. 1892, the following words. 


THE ** ASSART.”’ 


| appear in the Glossary: 
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Essarta, essartum; see assartum. 

Assartum, assart; 
vation. 

Assartare; to bring forest land into culti- | 
yation by grubbing up roots, etc. 

The word essartum, or assart, therefore 
indicates land cleared’ or rid of roots, _ ote. 5 
or, as Mr. Farrer expresses it, a “ yid- 
ding.” Perhaps this last word is in more | 
common usage in the North than in the) 
South of England, where it seems to be | 
unfamiliar, 

Henry Curtis. 

2, Richmond Terrace, Whitehall, S.W.1 


The meaning of assart is shown by the 
following quotations. The first group is 
from Maigne D’Arnis’s ‘ Abridgement 
Ducange ’ 

Assarta. 
tedacta; bois coupé et mis en culture. 
Erartus. 

Assartare. Silvas 
lere et in culturam redigere; olim essarter. 

Ezxartare. Interlucare silvas et dumeta suc- 
cidere, et in culturam redigere: 
mettre en culture; olim essarter. 

Ervartus. Ager in culturam redactus: terre 
défrichée et mise en culture; olim_ essars, 
exars. 

The following is from 
‘Treatise of the Forest Laws,’ 
William Nelson (1717) : 

Assart. 
by William the Conqueror; ’tis a French word, 
and comes from Assartir, or, as my Lord Coke 
tells us, HEssarter, which 


Silva succisa et in agrum cultum 
Vid. 


Manwood’s 
4th edit., by 


NOTES AND QUERIES. 


land brought into culti- | | land. 


of | 


interlucare, radices avel- | 


défricher et | 
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| nl making i panne plain as arable 
It differs from waste in that waste 
'is the cutting down of coverts which may 
grow again, whereas assart is the plucking 
| Shem up by the roots and utterly destroy- 
ing them, so that they can never afterward 
| grow, This is not an offence if done with 
| license to convert forest into tillage ground. 
| Cf. Manwood’s ‘ Forest Laws,’ Part i, 171 
(Wharton’s ‘ Law Lexicon ’ 2 
Frepk. C. WELLSTOOD. 


‘‘ Fonry ’’ In Prace-names (13 8. i. 371, 
411, 453, 515; cxlvi. 32).—It is not neces- 
sary to assume that “‘ Folly ’’ in place-names 
has the same origin in all cases. 

Halliwall’s ‘ Glossary’ gives 
/ used, in various dialects, for ‘“‘ any ridicu- 

lous building not answering its intended 
purpose.’’ In the old Craven Market-town 
of Settle there is a large seventeenth cen- 
tury mansion, now occupied in several tene- 
ments, which goes by the name of ‘“‘ Pres- 
ton’s Folly’ or “‘The Folly.”’ There can be 
litle doubt that the name in this case is 
one of derision. 

In the Isle of Wight on the bank of the 

River Medina between Newport and Cowes 
is an inn called ‘The Folly.”” In 


Folly as 


| ‘Sketches of Description taken on sailing 


This word was first used in England 


' from Newport to Lymington’ (1792) the 
author says: ‘‘On the same side lies the 
Folly, humorously so called as being the 


signifies, to make | 


plain, or grub up; and from hence is derived | 


the barbarous Latin word Assarto, which is to 
pull up by the roots, Assartare enim est densas 
silvas eradicare et in culturam redigere; so 


that assart is to destroy any covert, by the | 
rooting it up, and to make it plain ground. | 


The French word now is arracher, which is 
eradicare or eruncare: In the writ of ad quod 
damnum, in the Register, ’tis assertare, and 
not assartare, as ’tis in Budaeus in 2 Lib. 
Philologiae; and some are of opinion it comes 
from ad and Sero, to sow. 


Halliwell’s ‘ Glossary’ has: 


Assart. According to Cowell, assart lands 
are part of forests cleared of wood, 
into a state of cultivation, for which rents 
were paid under the name of assart rents. It 
is also a verb. Assart enters into the name of 
Kirkby-Malzeard, 
of Yorkshire. 
sarted or mal-essarted. 

Wma. Setr-WErks. 

Westwood, Clitheroe. 2 


Assart, or Essart, is an offence committed 


| inn was a favourite resort 


and put. 


situate in the West Riding | 
Malzeard represents mal-as- | 


| have been close to Wolmer Forest) 


scene of high entertainment amongst the 
bon vivants of an earlier age.”’ If this 
writer’s suggestion as to the origin of the 
name in this case is not accepted, another, 
and a probable one, can be put forward. 
Professor Wright, in his ‘ Dialect Diction- 
ary’ gives as a meaning of ‘ Folly” 
occurring in several provincial dialects, ao 
public tea-garden in country places,”’ and 
quotes Hatzfeld. Old French Folie, ‘‘ Nom 
donné & une petite maison de plaisance ot 
l’on se réunissait pour se divertir.’”’ This 
for boating 
parties, and formerly had a skittle alley. 

Capes, in his ‘ Rural Life in Hampshire,’ 
states that Nicholas de Venuz, who died in 
1363, held a ‘‘ Folle’’ in Wolmer Forest, 
and that John Nore, in the sixteenth cen- 
tury, owned certain lands (which appear to 
called 


‘“‘ Folley.’’ which later bore the name of 


| © Foley.” 


in the forest by pulling up the trees by the | 
roots that are thickets and coverts for deer, 


Maigne-D’Arnis_ gives Foleia as locus 
folliis aut frondtbus decorus, ‘‘ lieu couvert 
‘de feuillage,’’ and Folia as locus folliis aut 
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frondibus decorus ; ‘‘ berceau de feuillage.”’ 

Capes considers ‘‘ Folle’’ or ‘* Folley ”’ 
to have signified ‘‘ a cottage in the wood,” 
and refers to ‘Roman de Rou’ of Wace, 
‘* Mult veient loges a foillies’’ (12. 136). 

Wo. Sevr-WEeks. 

Westwood, Clitheroe. 

About four miles to the west of Manches- 
ter is Folly Brook, which is a County and 
Parliamentary Boundary, and also a Union 
boundary in connection with Swinton and 
Pendlebury. It is marked in the Lancashire 
sheet X C V, 8S. E. Near it, there is also 
Folly Lane. I do not know the derivation 
ef these names, although there might be a 
connection with “ folly,’? meaning a planta- 
tion, or a leafy-spot, from the French word 
feuille, a leaf, as about a century ago there 
was a wood, or plantation, somewhere in 
the neighbourhood. 

In the ‘ Victoria History of the Counties 
of England,’ edited by William Page, F.s.a., 
vol. iv., ‘A History of Lancashire,’ p, 393, 
note 14, is the following extract :— 

thence by the high road is to Eccles] to Little 
Leyhead, and thence to Gildenaver Ford [Gilda 
Brook] and so by Tippesbrook [Folly Brook] 
to Bispeslow [? Irlams-o’-th’-Height], ete. 

The brackets, and the queries, are as 
printed. 

It would appear, therefore, that an older 
name for Folly Brook was Tippesbrook. The 
grant in frankalmoign, from which the 
extract is taken, was made in December, 
1261. 

Lees Know es. 

LEGEND oF Pompey (13 S. i. 430; exlvi. 
11).—In the second communication at the 
latter reference it is said that ‘‘ Pompey 
destroyed and plundered the temple [at Jeru- 
salem].’’ This is incorrect. Even if we 
disregard the contemporary evidence of 
Cicero, ‘Pro. L. Flacco,’ 28, 67, ‘‘ At Cn. 
Pompeius captis Hierosolymis victor ex illo 
fano nihil attigit,’’ we find Josephus ex- 
pressly stating, both in his ‘ Wars of the 
Jews,’ i, 152-153, and in his ‘ Antiquities,’ 
xiv., 72-73, that Pompey did not touch the 
treasures, but gave orders that the temple 
should be cleansed and the customary offer- 
ings made. In fact Pompey’s restraint on 
this occasion was famous. He gave offence 
to the Jews, however, by entering the Holy 
of Holies. In a well-known passage of 
Tacitus, ‘ Histories,’ Bk. v., 9, we are told 
how the Romans then learnt that there was 
no image in this central shrine, ‘‘ Inde vul- 
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gatum nulla intus deum effigie vacuam 
sedem et inania arcana.’’* But Tacitus, 
too, reminds us that the Temple was spared, 
‘*Muri Hierosolymorum diruti, delubrum 
mansit.’? It was Marcus Crassus nearly ten 
years later who amongst other temples plun- 
dered that at Jerusalem. 

References to further accounts of Pom- 
pey’s behaviour at the capture of the: Temple 
are given in vol. iv. (2nd ed.), p. 475, of 
Drumann’s ‘Geschichte Roms.’ Drumann 
notes that one historian, Dion Cassius 
(xxxvii., 16, 4) says that the treasures were 
plundered when Pompey stormed the 
Temple. But Cassius wrote in the third 
century, and cannot invalidate the evidence 
on the other side. 

It is difficult to see what justification there 
can be for the sarcophagus being spoken of 
as Pompey’s tomb lying among the ruins of 
the Temple. The inscription which Ghir- 
landaio places on it says no such thing, and 
the temple which Pompey entered was at 
Jerusalem, not Bethlehem. 

Epwarp BEnsty. 

Books on Spatn (cexlvi. 11), — (1) For 
titles of modern books on Spain, or on 
Spanish subjects, by English authors, see 
the Subject index of the London Library 
(2 vols.) ; this library is particularly rieh in 
Spanish literature. For the older works, 
see Watt, ‘ Bibliotheca Britannica.’ 

(2) The publishers of Lord Carnarvon’s 
and Capt. Widdrington’s books were Murray 
and Boone respectively. 

(3) The address of the Hispanic Society 
of America is 156th Street West of Broad- 
way, New York. The Hispanic Notes and 


Monographs issued by this Society are 
printed and published by the Oxford 


University Press. 

On Spanish literature in general very 
useful bibliographical information will 
be found in Hurtado, de la Serna, and A. 
Gonzdlez Palencia: Historia de la Litera- 
tura Espafiola (1921-22, Madrid); and the 
works of Menéndez y Pelayo are indispens- 
able. 

I take this opportunity of drawing the 
attention of those interested in Spanish 
literature to the new Bulletin of Spanish 
Studies issued by the University of Liver- 
pool, 

L. F. Powett. 


_* It will be in the recollection of readers that 
Thackeray makes a very happy use in Esmond 
of the latter half of this quotation. 
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(1) Among descriptive books of Spanish | 


travel, George Borrow’s ‘ Bible in Spain,’ | 
and his ‘ Gypsies of Spain’ could be read | 


with gusto. We have also Richard Ford’s 
‘Gatherings’; Augustus J. C. 
‘Wanderings in Spain’ ; 
entertaining Tourist Annuals through And- 
alusia, Biscay and Granada regions; Charles 
W. Woods’s ‘Glories of Spain’; Havelock 
Ellis’s ‘Soul of Spain’; 
‘Impressions of Spain’; A. G. F. Bell’s 
‘Magic of Spain’; 8. P. Scott’s ‘ Through 


J. R. Lowell’s | 


Hare’s | 
Thomas Roscoe’s | 


Spain’; Rev. Dr. G. Hartwell Jones’s * Let- | 
ters from Spain’; H. Spender’s ‘ Through | 


the High Pyrenees’; A. I’. Calvert’s ‘ Royal 


Palaces and Sculpture of Spain’; H. Butler | 


Clarke’s ‘ Modern Spain’ (1875-98). ‘ Hu- 
mour of Spain’ in Walter Scott‘s Inter- 
national Humour Series; Sir John Bow- 
ring’s ‘ Ancient Poetry and Romances of 
Spain ’ ; Washington Irving’s ‘ The 
Alhambra’; Owen Jones’s_ illuminative 
work on the magnificent Moorish building ; 
Professor Stanley Lane Poole’s ‘Story of 
the Moors,’ likewise Miss Yonge’s shorter 
synopsis in Golden Treasury series. 

Rev. Dr. S. Manning’s ‘ Spanish Pictures, 
Pen and Pencil’; Rev. Dr. John Stough- 


ton’s ‘Spanish Reformers’; J. G. Lock- 
hart’s ‘Spanish Ballads’; W. H. Pres- 
cott’s historical monographs; Newnes’s 


series, ‘ Spanish Life in Town and Country. 

(2) Lord Carnarvon’s ‘ Portugal, Galicia 

and Barque Provinces’ (John Murray). 
ANEURIN WILLIAMS. 

Menai View, North Road, Carnarvon. 

Mr. Castro will find much general 
information about Spanish society, art, 
literature and politics in the following 
works by the late Sir William Stirling 
Maxwell: ‘ Annals of the Artists of Spain’ 
(1848); ‘The Cloister Life of the Emperor 
Charles V’ (1852, 4th ed., 1891); ‘Don 
John of Austria’ (1883); the works of | 
Richard Ford and George Borrow are excel- 
lent channels of information about Spain. 

Hersert Maxwett. 


Monreith. 

Carots (cxlvi. 8).—S. R. 
words and music of the folk-song, ‘‘ On the 
first day of Christmas, my true love sent to | 
me,” in the Second Series of ‘ Folk Songs 
from Somerset,’ by Cecil J. Sharp and | 
Charles L. Marson. Two variants appear in 
the ‘ Calendar of Somerset Customs, Super- | 


will find the| 


| but it was written when Mr. 
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Mathews, No. 13 of the Somerset Folk 
Series, published only a few weeks since by 
the Somerset Press, 16, Harpur Street, 
W.C.1. The song is of the accumulative 
type of the ‘‘ House-that-Jack-Built ’’ style. 
One version runs to 23 verses. A note in 
‘Folk Songs from Somerset,’ by the Musical 
Editor, refers to songs of this class, and 
says :— 

“The Barley Mow’; ‘One shall mow my 
Meadow,’ and ‘The Dilly Song,’ are_ other 
examples of the accumulative song, and these 
are all freely sung in Somerset. ‘ The Christ- 
mas Song,’ 1s, perhaps, the most attractive of 
these, and, moreover, it is very well-known all 
over the country. So far as I know, the song, 
with accompaniment, has not previously ap- 
peared in print. 

If S.R. cannot conveniently consult the 
references I have given, I will, with pleas- 
ure, send him (or her) a copy of the words, 
with or without the music, as it is sung in 
Somerset. 

W. G. Wiis Watson. 

Pinhoe. 

Unrversity Hoops (cxlvi. 10).—I think 
that Mr. E. C. Morean will get all the 
information he requires from ‘The Degrees 
and Hoods of the World’s Universities and 
Colleges,’ by Frank W. Haycroft, F.s.a., 
Scot., published by Jennings and Bewley, 
Ware, Herts, or failing that from ‘The 
Cutters’ Practical Guide to Cutting and 
Making of Clerical Dress,’ by W. D. F. 
Vincent, published by John Williamson, 
Ltd., 42, Gerrard St., London, W. 

KE. Beaumont. 


A small volume, ‘ Ecclesiastical and 
Academical Colours’ (Bemrose and Sons), 
compiled by the Rev. T. W. Wood, is a 
comprehensive list. The book is not dated, 
Wood was 
Chaplain of the Rhydd Court Domestic 
Chapel, Worcester, an office he held 1870-80. 
I can lend the volume to your enquirer. 

H. Prosser CHANTER. 

Whetstone, Middlesex. 


Mr. Morcan will find the gowns and 


| hoods of the principal British and Irish 


universities described in Harmsworth’s 


| * Universal Encyclopedia,’ under the head- 


ings ‘Gown’ and ‘ Hood,’ illustrated by two 


| coloured plates. 


Hersert MaxweE tt. 
Monreith. 


‘““Tarpy’’ as A Scuoor Term (13 S. i. 


stitions, &c.,’ and still another in ‘ Tales | 230, 273. 297, 358).—At the third reference 


of the Blackdown Borderland,’ by F. W.| A. D. T. writes, ‘‘Its most frequent use 
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| 
[at Winchester} was in the expression | 
‘tardy chapel,’ meaning ‘late for chapel.’ ”’ | 

The following extracts from ‘ Gradus i 
Cantabrigiam,’ ‘“‘ by a Brace of Cantabs,”’ | 
1824, shew that it had that meaning at | 
Cambridge :— 

TARDY; to be noticed for coming late into | 
chapel. ‘I have known,” says Gilbert Wake- | 
field, ‘a sleepy devotee, delayed so long by | 
the drowsy God, as to make it requisite to 
come at last without his clothes. (Memoirs, | 
p. 147), (meaning clad in his surplice. There | 
can be little doubt that if Wakefield wrote | 
this it was a gross exaggeration). 

Haply, some friend may shake his hoary | 


ead, 
And say—‘‘ Each morn, unchill’d by frosts, | 


he ran 
With hose ungarter’d, o’er yon turfy bed. | 
To reach the chapel ere the psalms began— | 
i.e., to escape being TARDY. 
Rosert PrEeRPornt. 


‘¢ FERNSELUER,”’ ‘‘ LESOWSELUER,”’ ‘‘ WEIK- 
SELUER”’ (13 S. i. 449; cxlvi. 13).—I have 
come across ‘‘ Worke silver’’ in Gairdner’s 
‘Letters and Papers of the Reign of Henry 
VIII,’ vol. xix, part 1, for 1544, where it is 
stated in July, 1544, William Sewster of 
Gunmecestre, Hunts, and John Sewster, his 
son and heir apparent, granted to William 
Lawrence and Frances his wife and the heirs 
of the said William Lawrence, the Manor 
and farm called Slepe, in Slepe and Seynt 
Ives, Hunts., with its lands (named) and 
services and rents called ‘‘ custumary worke 
silver’? in Hemyngford Abbatis, Hunts., in 
tenure of William Lawrence. 

G. H. L. 


ByERLEY oF MrppriIpGE GRANGE AND 
GotpsporoucH (13 S. 312, 376, 418, 452; 
exlvi. 12).—In justice to the memory of Sir 
John Johnston, I should like to add to my 
former communication, the following 
extracts from a long letter which he wrote 
to the clergyman who attended in his last 
hours : 

Sir, I think it not amiss as a dying man to 
give you a short account of all my innocency 
‘ . as a dying man and now receiving the 
Sacrament, I could perceive no discomposure 
in her [Miss Wharton] at all.... She began 
to talk of my Lord Argyle and told me she 
had seen some of his children at Ham, and 
asked Colonel Campbell if he were the next 
brother. This good humour continued with 


her so that when the Parson desired her to say 
the words after him, she spoke with so audible 
a voice that the people in the room heard her 
louder than the Minister. After the ceremony it 
was observed that her wedding ring was too big; 


her husband told her that it could be changed. 
She said, “No, it is not lucky to change a 
wedding ring.” At supper there was nothing 
to be observed but an equal satisfaction between 
both. The next day about ten of the clock 
Mr. Montgomery asked her if she would go to 
Mr. Pontaes to dinner. She said with all my 
heart, where we went and stayed till 4 in the 
afternoon, then we played at cards at the lodg- 
ings and she went to bed with all the seeming 
pleasantness imaginable. 

This is the truth and no more, as I am a 
dying man. Neither truly was it ever my 
intention or design to be a witness of any- 
thing that would look like a force; neither, 


| indeed, was there any occasion for it, she being 


so very frank and free of herself to the mar- 
riage. She wrote likewise to her aunt freely 
a letter desiring ‘‘She might not be troubled 


' for her, for she was very well with her husband 


Colonel Campbell.’ 

I venture to think that Mr. E. R. Whar- 
| ton’s sympathy was mis-applied ! 

Constance RussEtu. 

| Swallowfield Park, Reading. 
| Heratpry: CoLtourk on Cotour (13 S. i. 
| 409, 456, 473, 495; cxlvi. 14).—St. John 
' Hope, in ‘ Heraldry for Craftsmen,’ writes: 
| t was soon found that for brilliancy of 
| effect the use of gold or silver with colour 
was preferable to that of colour with colour or 
metal with metal; two colours are therefore 
| found together or super-posed only under cer- 
; tain conditions and the same applies to the 
| two metals. [The author does not state the 
| conditions]. 
| In his ‘Grammar of English Heraldry’ 
| the same authority writes: 
| Care was always taken in ig Heraldry 
| to avoid the placing of a gold object upon 
| silver or a silver one upon gold, or of a 
| coloured object or bearing upon a coloured field. 
| A tew isolated exceptions occur that only serve 
{to prove the rule, and these are noteworthy 
{from their rarity...... Perhaps this is 
why the Crusaders devized for the arms of 
Jerusalem one large and four little gold crosses 
upon a silver field. This rule, however, does 
| not extend to parti-coloured or quarterly fields 
| nor to fields that are checky, paly, etc. Thus 
| the Great Roll furnishes such examples as a 
red lion upon a field parti gold and vert, a 
silver leopard upon parti gold and gules, etc. 

I think there is more in the few examples 
than a want of press-correcting or fading of 
colours (seeing how little the finest illum- 
inated MSS. have faded). Either a desire 
for peculiarity, or ignorance of the rule, is 
more likely. 


| 
| 


| 


Watter BE. GawtTHorp. 
96, High Road, East Finchley. 


MEMORABILIA OF THE Moment (cxlvi. 8).— 
** Silent as a fish.”” Did not this proverbial 
phrase require qualifying even before the 
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recent discovery of the so-called Shouting: | 


fish? I have heard herrings chirp when | 


have also heard large pike grunt when hit | 
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Perhaps some reader can tell me the name 


j | of a famous novel, a quarter of a century 
took them out of the nets on Loch Fyne. I | 


on the head with a club. There is, too, a) 
| windowed room was suffused ‘‘ with the red 


widespread belief that dog-fish bark, 
although a local fisherman tells me this is 


“more of a belk’’ (belch?) due to the dis- | 


charge of air from the body of the fish. 
THomMas WINDER. 


‘THe RoxspurRGSHIRE Worp-Book (13 S. 
i, 519).—I am much interested in your 
review of ‘The Roxburghshire Word Book.’ 

The ‘‘ Sandbed ’’ (a name which you men- 
tion) was really a bed of sand, and at one 
time the two rivers met here. Some super- 
fne inhabitants of it changed the name to 
Teviot Square, and this name was painted 
up; but it never caught on, and the place 
reverted to the old designation. 


Joun W. Kennepy. 
President Hawick Archeological Society. 


ASTRONOMICAL BLUNDERS IN Ficrion (15 
§. i. 487).—From a collection of cuttings, 
and references to mistakes by authors, 
artists and politicians, which would make a 
large volume, I find that the ‘ Youths’ Com- 
panion’ (a Scottish publication of 1911), 
called attention to the fact that while 
Stevenson alluded to Sir Walter Scott’s mis- 
take in ‘ The Antiquary,’ where the sun is 
actually caused to set in the ‘“‘ eastern 
heavens,’’ Stevenson himself, to use his own 
words, ‘‘came to grief over the moon in 
Prince Otto.” 

Answers of July 13, 1889, says that 
“among recent works of fiction we may men- 
tion that in the ‘ Children of Gibeon’ Mr. 
Besant makes a new moon rise in the east 
in the middle of the night.” 


Mrs. Humphrey Ward once made a con- 
fession that she never knew when to make 
the moon rise, and that she obtained Miss 
Ward’s assistance in all astronomical refer- 
ences. Wilkie Collins once made the moon 
rise in the west, and Rider Haggard in 
‘King Solomon’s Mines,’ made a bright moon- 
light night succeed a solar eclipse “ol- 
eridge placed a star between the horns of 
the crescent moon, ‘forgetting that to be | 
visible in such a position the star would | 
have to be between the earth and the moon, | 
or say 230.000 miles away. Kingsley made | 


ago, where an invalid character’s room was 
lighted by one window looking towards the 
east. When the invalid died, the eastern 


glare of the setting sun.” 


H. ProssEr CHANTER. 
Whetstone, Middlesex. 


““Cozo’”’: ‘‘Sxriep”’ (13 S. i. 489).— 
Du Cange explains Cozzo as a cloak or gar- 
ment of light material, which was probably 
used to protect the head as well; O.H.G. 
iXozzo, whence Kluge derives Ger. Kotze, 
which he defines as a coarse tufted woollen 
material; but he believes Eng. coat to have 
sprung from a different root. 

For ‘‘skried’’ see shred and screed in 
‘N. E. D.,’ the third signification of the 
latter being ‘‘ an edging or bordering, of a 


| strip, the border or fall of a woman’s cap.” 


| after 18 years’ service. 


N. W. Hutt. 


‘‘LES DEFAUTS DE SES QUALITES”’ (cxlvi. 
10). — Bishop Dupanloup (1802-78) is 
credited with the authorship of this proverb 
in Hoyt’s ‘ Cyclopedia of Practical Quota- 
tions,’ but it may have been suggested to 
him by one of the ‘ Maximes’ of La Roche- 
foucauld (1612-80): ‘Il  n’appartient 
qu’aux grands hommes d’avoir de grands 
défauts.”’ 

. N. W. Hit. 


Netsonrana: Tuomas Swain (13 S. i 
303; cxlvi. 16).—The following further par- 
ticulars about Thomas Swain, referred to in 
the note by S.F. at the last reference will 
amplify what is there stated. 

Thomas Swain was born iin 1774, and 
began his seafaring carreer at the age of 
13, in a cutter named the Fox, which served 
as a tender to Nelson when Captain of the 
Agamemnon, and afterwards when Commo- 
dore in the Captain. As stated, he was one 
of the sailors on board the Victory, who 
caught the great Admiral in his arms when 
he fell mortally wounded. After Trafalgar 
he went to Lisbon, and subsequently deserted 
Falling into the 
hands of the French, he was compelled to 
serve them. At the end of three years he 
was captured by the English, and remained 
as a French prisoner in England for nine 
years. When released he joined a merchant 


one of his heroes row out into the eastern | ship and proceeded to the Cape, from whence 


ocean after the setting sun. 





| he made his way to Tristan da Cunha. 
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Swain was one of the fiver eaneaien | 
men on the island, who in 1827 were supplied | 
with wives from St. Helena. 

(See article ‘ Tristan da Cunha,’ 
Empire Review,’ Feb., 1923). 

H. Askew. 


Dr. SternxorrT (13 8S. i. 393, 477; cxlvi. 


16, 35).—At ante p. 16 Mr. W ULCKO sug- | 


gests that the German Lutheran Church in | 
Charlotte Street is the successor of the one 
in the Savoy, and I think he is probably | 
right, but in the latest P.O. Directory which | 
I can refer to the address is Cleveland, not 
Charlotte, Street, Fitzroy Square. There are 
other German Churches mentioned in the | 
London Directory and from the officials of | 
one of them Mr. Wotcxo will possibly | 
obtain some information as to the records | 
of the Savoy Church. 


Dr. Steinkofit seems to have been the suc- | 


cessor of the Rev. J. Wolf, and was, I think, 
himself succeeded by a Dr. Schall ; but as | 
it is between fifty and sixty years since I | 
used to hear—from a relative who was an | 
intimate friend of Dr. and Mrs. Steinkofit— | 
a good deal about the Church and _ its 
School, my memory may be at fault. 

As Mr. Wotcxo says that the Doctor 
himself wrote his name Steinkofft, that spel- | 
ling must be taken as correct, but the varia- 
tions are curious. I have a letter of 1833 | 
in which the name occurs twice, once as 
Steinkopff, and once as Steinkoppf, and in 
another letter from the same writer, he is 
referred to as Steinkoff, all quite distinctly 
written. It seems to ‘‘depend upon the 
taste and fancy of the speller.” 

I do not myself remember the position of 


the German Church in Savoy Street, and I | 


cannot find any definite indication of its 
site. Mr. Beresford Chancellor, in his | 
‘ Annals of the Strand,’ says it was 

situated to the north-east of the Savoy 
Chapel, and adjoined the burial-ground. It 
is described by Allen in his History of London 
as a plain brick building, but with a handsome 
interior surroundi by a gallery, the roof 
being supported by Ionic pillars! 

Elmes’s Topographical Dictionary, 1831, 
says the Church was designed by Sir Wil- 
liam Chambers and repaired about 1805, and 


that it stood between Savoy Street and the | 


Thames, a description too vague to be of 


any use. 
Loftie’s ‘ Memorials of the Savoy’ may 
give more precise information, but I have 
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| 
in The | 


no copy of that ele veil am many miles 
from a reference library. 
T. W. TyRRett. 
St. Elmo, Sidmouth. 


The location of the Lutheran Church will 
| be found in Rev. W. J. Loftie’s ‘ Memorials 
| of the Savoy,’ in which opposite to p. 230 
is a.map, dated 1830, of the Manor of The 
| Savoy. In this the site of the Lutheran 
Church is marked (No. 7), about half- -way 
| down the present Savoy Street on the west 
| side, south of the present Churchyard. The 

same position is allotted to it in the ‘ plan 
| of The Savoy precinct in 1736,’’ opposite to 
| p. 156. In the latter plan Savoy Street 
does not appear, but part of its course is 
| marked by the Middle Savoy Gate, Broad- 
| way and Church passage. 

Water EK. GawTHorP. 


Horets Bristont (13 8. i. 312, 358, 395). 
| —In view of its authoritative source the 
| following letter to the editor of The Observer 
of Oct, 21, 1923, deserves to be placed on 
| permanent record : 

. . . . the Hotels Bristol on the Continent 
were not named after Bristol City, but after 
| my great-grandfather, the Marquess of Bris- 
| tol. He and his family were the first guests 
| at the Hotel Bristol in Paris, which was 
named after him, and my grand-father, Lord 
| Arthur Hervey, remembered this visit, and 
| talked of it to my father, and told him that 
the Hotel Bristol was called after his father. 
This Lord Bristol spent a pos deal of his 
time abroad and was a well-known figure on 
the Continent, and other hotels where he 
stayed were also named after him.—Yours 
truly, 

Marearet Hervey. 
Hillcrest, Felixstowe. 
Witrrip H. Wootten. 

Ivy Grange, Chilampton, nr. Bath. 


| MONMOUTHSHIRE AND Wates (13 S. i. 431, 


516).—The text of the measures passed in 
the reign of Henry VIII will be found in 


Rhys’s and Brynmor-Jones’s work, ‘The 
Welsh People.’ It does not seem _ very 
definite as regards Monmouthshire, which 


we in Wales love to regard as part of our- 
selves. I do not admit that Monmouthshire 
is ‘‘ overwhelmingly English’; it is at least 
as Cymric as Radnorshire! 
ArtHur Meer. 
Cardiff. 


Turner, Portrarr Parnter (12 S. xi. 491; 
exlvi. 14).—Charles Turner was born at Old 
Woodstock, Oxfordshire, on Aug. 31, 1774, 
and was the son of Charles and Jane 
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Turner. He went to London about 1795 and 
studied in the Royal Academy School. 
worked successfully in stipple and aquatint, 
but mainly practised in mezzotint, and 
became a very distinguished artist in 
latter style. He became very friendly with 
J. M. W. Turner (though they were not 
related to one another), and engraved many 
plates for the ‘Liber Studiorum’ and 
‘Rivers of England.’ In 1812 Charles 
Turner was appointed engraver to the King, 
and in 1828 he became an A.R.A. 
tion to his skill as an engraver, he has a 


number of paintings to his credit, includ- 
ing several portraits. Nineteen portraits 
painted by him he also engraved, and a 


description of these will be found in Whit- 
man’s ‘ Nineteenth Century Mezzotinters : 
Charles Turner,’ 1907. He died in London 
on Aug. 1, 1857. 

ARCHIBALD SPARKE. 


Hotes on Books. 


English Tracts, Pampiklets and Printed Sheets. 
r 


ol. II: Leicestershire, Staffordshire, Warwick- | 


shire and Worcestershire. By J. Harvey 
loom. (London: Wallace Gandy). 
Tur public-spirited compiler and publisher of 
this work have a very strong claim upon the 
gratitude of all English students. Those will 
most heartily acknowledge it who are most 
thoroughly acquainted with the various interest 
and importance of the material, and best under- 
stand what skill and labour are demanded by 
such enterprise. We noticed with great pleasure 
the first instalment of this Libliserenh 
folk tracts) and are glad to see it now carried 
a stage further. Nor can we forbear repeating 
our appreciation of the careful printing, which, 
as before, gives the title-pages verbatim et 
literatim, with type equivalents and the lines 
of the original exactly indicated. 
Leicestershire before 1650 can boast 
notable writers. 
mont perhaps occur first to mind, and, in later 
theology, Henry Smith and William Bradshaw. 
But the anonymous tracts and the work of less 
well-known men are yet more interesting in 
the present connection. Here we find the 
account of the “ most strange and wovnderful 
Apperation of blood in a poole at Garsaton ” 
in a pamphlet of 8 4to pages (1645); and the 
“ Wonderful Discoverie of the Witchcrafts of 
Margaret and Phillip Flower’’; the sermons 
of Anthony Cade; the curious “ watch-word” 
and “ ward-word” controversy between Sir 
Francis Hastings and the Papists (c. 1600); 
several items connected with Lady Jane Grey 
(one of them an Italian account of her printed 
in 1607), and many “terrible,” “ horrible” or 
“joyful ” news relating events in the Civil 
War. « There are seventeen works by Lilly the 
and there is a “ mery Iest of Dane 


a few 
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Hew, Munk of Leicestre, and how he was foure 

times slain and once hanged ’”’ which contains 
| a woodcut reproduced as frontispiece to this 
| section. 

The frontispiece to the Staffordshire section 
is a pleasant woodcut showing a schoolmaster 
seated in a lofty sort of cathedra with his birch- 
rod across his knees, and three small boys on 
a low form at his feet. This is from the 1517 
| edition—by Wynkyn de Worde—of Robert Whit- 
| tington’s ‘De Concinnitate.2 Whittington’s 
| works, in their several editions, run to over 
| 150 items— printed by Wynkyn de Worde, 
| Pynson and Peter Treveris. The writings 
the exorcist, are among 
| the most curious of the Stafford pro- 

ductions; and among those of historical 
| value none are more considerable than those of 
Cardinal Pole. It is worth noticing that this 
| section includes a high proportion of publi- 
| cations not in the British Museum or Bodleian, 
| especially under the heading Devereux, Earl 
| of Essex. There are also a single sheet on 
' behaviour in churches addressed to Ministers 
|and Churchwardens by George Abbot, Arch- 
| bishop of Canterbury, in the library of the 
| Society of Antiquaries; the articles for the 
| delivering up ot Lichfield Close, July, 1646, 
| in the William Salt and Birmingham Central 
| Libraries; and Thomas Morton’s ‘ Salamon’ 
| and ‘ Apologia Catholica’ in the Middle Temple 

Library. 

The Warwickshire tracts make the most im- 
| portant of these groups. Here figure Fulke 

Greville and Drayton and Sir Thomas Over- 

bury; Cartwright and the Romanist William 

Bishop; John Cotta and William Shakespeare. 

Two illustrations are given; the one, the 

frontispiece to the ‘Annalia Dubrensia vpon 

the yeerely celebration of Mr. Robert Dovers’ 

Olimpick Games vpon Cotswold-Hills,’ the 
| other the title of ‘A Dialogve or Rather a 

Parley between Prince Rupert’s Dogge whose 

name is Pvddle, ete.,’ with its amusing wood- 

cut. This last is one of the forty tracts under 
the heading ‘ Kineton’ relating to the Battle 
of Edgehill. The Warwickshire tracts relating 
| to the Civil War are both numerous and im- 
portant. Of the miscellaneous tracts only a few 
can be mentioned here: ‘Motus Medi-terraneus,’ 
for example, or ‘a Trve Relation of a Fearefvll 
and Prodigious Earth Quake... . in Coven- 
| trie’; Draxe’s ‘Calliepeia or A rich Store- 
| house of proper choise and elegant Latine 
| words’; Bartholomew Griffin’s ‘ Fidessa’; 
| Southerne’s ‘ Fearefvll Newes from Coventry,’ 
| about one Thomas Holt, a musician, who sold 
| himself to the Devil; and John Woodall’s 
| * Viaticum! the Path-way to the Surgions 
chest,’ being instructions for the younger sur- 
| geons imployed “for the intended reliefe of 





of John Darrell, 


ell. 
The Worcestershire section abounds in 
divinity: the writings of Richard Smith and 
| Bonner, for instance on the Roman side; 
| Latimer and Baxter on the other. Here 
| belongs also the famous John Dee. A tract 
| of 1646 contains a“ relation” of a young woman 
| “© possest with the Devil” at Bewdley. There 
‘are three “ prognostications” by Nathaniel 
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Nye, “ Master Gunner of the City of Wor- 
cester.”” But perhaps the most interesting 
series it that under the name of the printer, 
John Oswen, who worked at Ipswich and Wor- 
cester. 

An Index of Titles and a General Index are 
provided. The latter contains principally 
names (persons and places), but includes 
among the exceptional subject-entries ‘ printers’ 
devices ’—an excellent thought. 

A quite small list of Errata precedes the 
Indexes. We have not, in our examination 


of the book, found anything to add to it, except | 


a wonder whether ad suferos on p. 25 is correct. 


The Sayings of Queen Elizabeth. By Frederick 
Chamberlin. (John Lane. 16s. net). 


We think Mr. Chamberlin owes much to those 
twelve friends who insisted upon his giving 
some references for Sayings—a demand with 
which he has complied so far as those derived 
from the more out-of-the-way sources are con- 
cerned. Elizabeth has everything to gain by 
being read in a context, and the introductions 
supplied to the several Sayings should rather 
whet than satisfy the reader’s appetite for 
information. On the one hand, very few of 
her utterances have wit or wisdom of universal 
application; on the other hand, the full worth 
of brilliance of what she says is apt 
missed unless considered in close connection 
with the occasion. Both these positions may 
be illustrated from the quotations grouped as 
‘Maxims of Government ’—for most of whic 
“maxim ” is a misnomer, though all illustrate 
Elizabeth’s mastery of statecraft. 

The total impression produced by these ex- 
tracts differ little from the character of Eliza- 
beth as commonly conceived. Mr. Chamberlin 
sums it all up well in a series of clever contra- 
dictions — where, however, we demur to her 
being called a saint. Perhaps he would partly 
justify this appellation by reference to her 
little MS. book of prayers in Latin, Greek, 
French, Italian and English, from which he 


quctes copiously under the heading ‘ Religion.’ | 


They furnish some of the most interesting pages 
of this book (we wish we had had at least the 
Latin and Greek originals given us), but they 
hardly reveal Elizabeth either as a saint or, 
as Mr. Chamberlin would have it, in her weak- 
ness. No sovereign possessed of ordinary 
intelligence would pray in very different terms 
from these—at least so far as expressed depen- 
dence on Divine protection goes; and some 
allowance for “‘Common form” must also be 
made in reading them. . 

The Queen’s roughness of tongue is fre- 
uently illustrated, as are her well-known 
ickleness and gallantry; her hold over her 
people and her sense of her people’s mind. 
Mr. Chamberlin’s forthcoming life of Leicester 
is to set that personage before us in a new 
light. Meanwhile stress is laid on a speech of 
Elizabeth’s reported by Languet in 1561, in 
which she justifies her kindness to Leicester 
against the House of Lords by speaking of “ his 


to be | 


goodness to me when I was in trouble during 
the reign of my sister. At that time he never 
ceased his former kindness and service, but 
| even sold his possessions to provide me with 
| funds.” Elizabeth’s gentler side is nowhere 
more charmingly shown than in the letter to 
Harington, her young grandson—‘ Boy Jack ” 
| —accompanying a copy of her speech for the 
| opening of Parliament in 1575. 

| The Introduction is largely a diatribe against 
| Froude. We hold no brief for Froude—who 
does? —but Mr. Chamberlin’s violerce over- 
reaches itself. He shows, by a multitude of 
examples, that Froude often paraphrases where 
| he appears to be quoting, and is apt to trans-- 
late rather loosely; but he does not show that 
these literary misdemeanours—though they are 
reprehensible enough — have resulted in any 
important distortion of fact in the instances. 
brought forward; and only such distortion 
could warrant the extreme fierceness of his 
attack. Indeed, we wonder what resources he 
| has left for dealing with the matters of moment 
where errors of great consequence have to be: 
| signalized. Here he is virtually dealing with 
| an old-fashioned, hesitating, somewhat incap-- 
{able way of writing from sources. 


By Ethelbert Thorne. 
(Somerset Folk Press. 11s. 6d.) 


| Dom ETHELBERT THORNE gives us an interesting 
| account of the Somerset Holy Wells in this 
| little book. In most cases these springs are 
| to be found in close proximity to the parish. 
| church ; the water, in some instances, being 
still used in the font; thus continuing the 
baptismal tradition of Holy Wells from early 
Christian times. The dedications, many of 
them, show Celtic or Anglo-Saxon origin; while 
| that to St. Agnes of the well at Whitestanton 
takes us back to the Roman occupation, the 
remains of a Roman shrine having been found 
round the well on the site of a villa. This 
book would add considerable interest to a walk- 
ing-tour in the west country. 


| Somerset Holy Wells. 


| 


Potices to Correspondents. 


EprroriaL communications should be ad- 
dressed to “‘ The Editor of ‘Notes & Queries,’’ 
22, Essex Street, Strand, W.C.2.”—Advertise- 
ments, Business Letters, and Corrected Proofs 
to “ The Publisher ’”—at 20, High Street, High 
Wycombe, Bucks. 

WHEN answering a query, or referring to an 
| article which has already appeared, corres- 
pondents are requested to give within paren- 
theses—immediately after the exact heading— 
the numbers of the series, volume, and page 
at which the contribution in question is to be 
found. 

We cannot undertake to answer queries- 
privately. 
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